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a little circumstance, not unworthy of being set down
among these minufice.    Happening both of us to be
engaged a few minutes one morning, when we had a
young prig of a Scotch lawyer to breakfast with us,
my dear sister, with her usual simplicity, put the toast-
ing fork, with a slice of bread, into the hands of this
Edinburgh genius.    Our little book-case stood on one
side of the fire.   To prevent loss of time he took
down a book, and fell to reading, to the neglect of the
toast, which was burnt to a cinder.    Many a time have
we laughed at this circumstance and  other cottage
simplicities of that day."

Miss Wordsworth, at this period, also kept a diary,
or journal, which, we are informed, is " full of vivid
descriptions  of natural beauty."   The  few  extracts
from it which the world has hitherto been allowed to
see are of deep interest, affording, as they do, a pleas-
ing picture of their daily occupations, the   incidents
which gave birth to  many of her brother's  poems,
and the circumstances under which they were written.
For the subject of many of them he was indebted to
her ever-watchful and observant eye, and several were
composed while wandering over woodland paths, by
her side.   The knowledge of this not only serves to
remind us of the sustained character of Miss Words-
worth's directing and controlling influence upon her
brother, but gives an additional interest to the poems.
Thus, in her journal, she writes : "William walked to
RydaL . . . The lake of Grasmere  beautiful.    The
Church an image of peace; he wrote some lines upon
it . . . The mountains indistinct -y the lake calm, and
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